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pared it to Ohio Yearly Meeting, gathering the 
little crafts all around it, and then in turn the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (the great ship of 
the line), would come sailing up alongside of it, 
and there would be a fleet again. They would 
have need of great care in some cases. 

“We feel as if we had been so helped all 
through, and I think your prayers and exercises 
of spirit have been with us and helped us, too. 
The Lord bless you and strengthen you under 
all circumstances.” 

On Fifth Month 9th she wrote to a friend, 
“ Do we not long for his kingdom to come upon 
this earth, and now especially when we are hear- 
ing of wars and rumors of wars, do we wonder 
if the peaceable kingdom will ever be entirely 
set up? Yes,sometime, most surely, because the 
Most High says so. Oh, that we may be gath- 
ered among the redeemed —that word redeemed 
means so much,” 

1886.—Sixth Month 14th.—She wrote to her 
friend, R. S. A., “ We are getting older, and 
though natureshrinks a little, yet we long for the 
gateway, ‘ golden, pearly, ample.’ The heart to 
comprehend and feel another’s woes, is a gift from 
Him, who has made us social beings. . . Our 
young people must be willing to be still; be as 
fools to the world, that the great Master Builder 
may know what to do with them. Some of us 
were led so, were we not? Oh, how I long that 
He would take unto him his great power and 
prevail, that we may see sons and daughters 
here and there coming forth in the ministry.” 

During the remainder of 1886 her health was 
so poor that she does not appear to have written 
much. 

1887.—Third Month 9th.—She writes to a 
friend who had also been sick: “ It was so nice 
to receive thy dear letter, it was so fraught with 
heavenly good. Pencil sketch though it was, 
even that told of how much exertion it was for 
thee to write. And now, I can think of thee as 
down-stairs and gaining a little in strength 
every day. I have been out several times, and 
to-day was spent with S. F. S., who kindly in- 
vited me for an outing after sickness. How it 
elevates our spirits to contemplate the power of 
our Heavenly Father! He cau- draw his chil- 
dren into tender sympathy with each other when 
no outward word is spoken. 

“T do not think the age of miracles has passed 
at all, but that our God is performing great 
things for his children all the time. We must 
be a more wrestling, praying people, and then 
He will ‘open the windows of heaven and pour 
us out a blessing.’ I am asking in my little 
measure, and was greatly encouraged by read- 
ing the last chapter of Isaiah, where it said, ‘ As 
soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her 
children.’ Our meetings want reviving, and 
only God can give the increase. The beautiful 
flood of moonlight last eve pouring into the 
windows made me think of his power, and that 
He can pour such an irresistible flood of his 
Holy Spirit upon souls as to constrain them to 
dedicate their lives to Him. Let us ask when 
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1885.—In the autumn of this year, in com- 
pany with her friends G. and R.S. A , she 
attended, with a minute, Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
in relation to which she writes to a friend: “ Yes, 
dear, it is done, and the kind unity and sym- 
pathy expressed in this small meeting is en- 
couraging to the anxious traveller. R. and G. 
were released, and now fur the deep exercises. 
I find myself comparing them to ‘sitting in 
ward, whole nights.’ It will not be easy work 
to attend the Yearly Meeting through its sit- 
tings, but our trust must be in the Omnipotent 
One, who has never yet failed me. Blessed for- 
ever be his Holy Name.” 

From Friends’ Boarding School, Barnesville, 
Ohio, she writes Ninth Month 23rd: “ It seems 
so solemn to be here, with the Yearly Meeting 
before us, and I hope we shall be favored with 
holy help, and do nothing to hurt the cause in 
any. Mercy encompasses our path, but I feel 
s0 little. The Lord’s power can break forth.” 

Again, Tenth Month 2nd.—“ Meeting closed 
and Friends scattered. We have had a won- 
derful meeting. You would have enjoyed it so 
much, and they would have enjoyed you, but 
the Master ordered otherwise. 

“On Seventh-day was Select Meeting; our 
minutes were read and thought suitable to be 
forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. This is a 
good way, thea any improper ones can be sup- 
pressed. They read the queries and summaries 
in the adjourned meeting on Third-day morning 
ateight o’clock. There are dear weighty Friends 
here. On First-day a wonderful concourse of 
people met on the ground—quite as many as 
could get into the house. How I longed for some 
Boanerges to reach them, and my prayer was 
unto the Master. In the afternoon, Ellweod 
Conrad held those in the house almost spell- 
bound in the account of our belief. I was thank- 
ful, indeed. Nothing for those outside. I tell 
them it is so important to distribute tracts— 
probably they will in future. They have a com- 
mittee on ‘Scattered Remnants ’— so interest- 
ing to me—and they have opened correspond- 
ence with Iowa, Kansas and Western Yearly 
Meetings, and sent a minute of concurrence 
this year to Canada and New England. I com- 
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thing to ask He has promised to hear . . 

I am so much better, and am able to do little 
things for myself. As thou art better, W 
will improve too. Be sure and try to commit 
all your way unto the Lord. He is the wonder- 
ful counsellor, the mighty God? Strong is his 
arm and blessed are they that put their trust in 
Him.” 

Alluding to the Yearly Meeting of 1887, she 
writes in her diary: “ We had an exercising 
week, but the dear Lord helped me through. 
My health gave out and I came home with 
bronchitis, and was sick a long time. Next 
rheumatism came on in my hands, arms and 
limbs. I was sick most of the summer.” 

In a letter to a friend confined at home by 
illness, dated Fourth Month 30th, 1887, she 
writes, “For a couple of weeks before Yearly 
Meeting, I felt weaker, and wondered if my 
Heavenly Father intended me to go, yea or 
nay? It all seemed right at the last, but it was 
cooler than common, and I commenced a cold 
which seemed to increase on every touch of the 
outside air. 

“ By Seventh-day morning I was too poorly 
to sit up, but able to go home in the afternoon. 
The next morning a severe bronchial cold de- 
veloped, and by Second-day had to send fora 
doctor. 

“ My spirit has been much with thee, confined 
at home, while we could go up to the annual 
feast and sacrifice, but no doubt the dear Master 
was near thee. 

“The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were so interesting to me, especially that part 
where the Committee visited the President, with 
an address against the retaliation act. I did 
want some one at the time to warn them, to labor 
with them not to be so unchristian and to show 
them the evil thereof. 

“On Fourth-day dear ——— spoke of 
the (importance) of Friends, young Friends, 
being more careful to read our own writings, 
just as she can do it, so nicely, and I was con- 
strained to unite with her, for my own exercise 
thereon is great, and also to advise the lift- 
ing up the heart for light to Him, who knows 
the hunger and thirst of his children. Soon 
(two Friends), said we ought to recommend the 
Bible to them, that so little was said about the 
Bible. No one seemed to answer the attack, 
and I so dreaded anything like answering back, 
but this seemed to demand something, so the 
dear Heavenly Comforter, near at hand, gave 
me words, and I said them—so frightened all 
the time. I have been trying to remember them, 
and thou would like to know, viz:‘I am in- 
clined to believe that there is not a Friend 
now present, to whom the Scriptures are not 
dear, and that they are in the habit of reading 
them daily in secret and many in their family 
circle, and if there had been any seeming ne- 
glect, it was unintentional. When I[ am sojourn- 
ing where they are read in the family circle, 
it is the joy of my heart, and if they are not 
read, the desire before my Heavenly Father is, 








hearts are full; when two agree touching a! What shall I say, or how shall I conduct in re- 
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The Atonement. 


FRIENDS’ Views RESPECTING IT. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BELIEVING IN ITs EFrFicacy, 
(Concluded from page 292.) 
GEORGE Fox. 


“Christ gave himself, his body, for the life 
of the whole world; He was the offering for 
the sins of the whole world ; and paid the debt, 
and made satisfaction; and doth enlighten 
every man that comes into the world, that all 
through Him might believe, and he that doth 
not believe in the offering is condemned already,” 
Great Mystery, 1659. 


Rospert BARCLAY. 


“We do not hereby intend any ways to lessen 
or derogate from the atonement and sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ; but on the contrary do mag- 
nify and exalt it. For as we believe all those 
things to have been certainly transacted which 
are recorded in the holy Scriptures concerning 
the birth, life, miracles, sufferings, resurrection 
and ascension of Christ; so we do also believe 
that it is the duty of every one to believe it to whom 
it pleases God to reveal the same, and to bring 
to them the knowledge of it; yea we believe it 
were damnable unbelief not to believe it, when 
so declared ; but to resist that holy seed, which 
as minded would lead and incline every one to 
believe it as it is offered unto them, though it 
revealeth not in every one the outward and 
explicit knowledge of it, nevertheless it always 
assenteth to it, ubi declaratur, where it is de- 
clared. Nevertheless as we firmly believe it 
was necessary that Christ should come, that by 
his death and sufferings He might offer up him- 
self a sacrifice to God for our sins, who his own 
self “ bare our sins in his own body on the tree ;” 
so we believe that the remission of sins which 
any partake of, is only in and by virtue of that 
most satisfactory sacrifice, and no otherwise.” 
—Apology, Prop. V., VI., Sec. 15. 


WILLIAM PENN. 

“We cannot say God could not have taken 
another way to have saved sinners, than by the 
death and sufferings of his Son, to satisfy his 
justice; or that Christ’s death and sufferings 
were a strict and rigid satisfaction for that 
eternal death and misery due to man for sin 
and transgression; for such a notion were to 
make God’s mercy little concerned in man’s 
salvation ; and indeed, we are at too great a 
distance from his infinite wisdom and power to 
judge of the liberty or necessity of his actings.” 

* 3k 


recalled, one after another, like ghosts of the 
past, rising to mutely and pathetically point a 
warning moral. There was Jenkins, a teller in 
the Pheenix Bank many years ago, who cut his 
throat with a knife, in a cell in Jefferson Mar- 
ket Police Station. There was John Bonner, 
once editor of Harper’s Weekly, who, as a stock 
broker, embezzled, rehypothecating securities 
in his hands as collateral. He fled to Canada 
and disappeared from view. There was the presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Bank of Brooklyn, an old 
and esteemed man, suddenly killed on the rail- 
road. His death disclosed an embezzlement, 
which, perhaps, he could have covered had he 
lived. There was Sanford, cashier of the Cen- 
tral National, a man who never went near “the 
Street,” and dressed so plainly as even to elicit 
remonstrance from his superior. He was found 
to have converted securities belonging to cor- 
respondent banks, but no visible blow fell on 
him. One of the most tragic cases was that of 
the teller of one of the largest banks in New 
York. Suddenly the president died; plainly, 
the cashier would be promoted; plainly, the 
teller would become cashier; but he was a de- 
faulter, and the change meant discovery. He 
fled to Canada instead, and has probably died 
there in miserable exile. 

A recent case of sin in another line is also 
startlingly tragic. A year ago, a young man 
of some twenty-six years was vice-president of 
a manufacturing corporation in this city, and 
practically manager. One morning a man strode 
into the building, pushed his way past the at- 
tendants into the private office, thrust a letter 
before the young man, and demanded whether 
he had written it. He admitted that he had, 
whereupon the intruder struck him, pounded 
and throttled him, drew a pistol, and was in the 
act of using it when others interfered. . ‘ 
j ‘ ‘ Like a bolt from a clear sky, 
vengeance fell upon-him. Within an hour he 
was disgraced, his official position was gone, his 
prospects were blighted, and he passed out of 
sight—only, in some manner, the story was kept 
out of reach of the scent of the purveyors of 
the daily press. There is a long list of such 
stories, all true and all sad. The unfortunates 
whose names are given are dead, and the inci- 
dents are so old that probably there is no one 
living whose feelings can be wounded by pub- 
lication. The moral is as stern and as terrible 
as it isold. Happiness can never be found by 
seeking it—it comes, unobtrusively, of itself, to 
those who, not thinking of it, are engaged in 
lives of activity, which it rewards. What is 
called pleasure is not even a form of happiness, 
but a mocking image of it. And to all who 
violate law—whether the laws of numbers and 
of sociology by bad insurance schemes, or of 
morals and the body by vicious living—the 
reckoning comes and exacts the penalty. 


gard to it. So, if there has seemed to be an 
omission, it is only because the message seemed 
sent to some other point.’ It comforted me to 
find that it had not grieved Friends. So many 
messages of gladness and thanks that I just 
sink into our Great Center of thanksgiving.” 

On Ninth Month 25th she writes to the same 
Friend in regard to a meeting appointed by 
Joseph Scattergood, at Parkerville, which she 
was prevented from attending by illness : 

“ Just to think of your being so close to me 
and dear C. Sheppard and Joseph S , with- 
out my being able to see you. Well, you had a 
good meeting, and that made up for all. It was 
my heart’s desire, while you were in meeting. 
I remembered how it was with Israel when in 
the Sinaitic Peninsula and Amelek attacked 
them, how Moses went up on a hill and sat on 
a stone and held up his hands. While they 
were up, Israel prevailed, but when through 
weariness they fell, Amelek prevailed ; so Aaron 
and Hur stayed up his hands, and the Lord 
conquered. Just so it came in my heart to hold 
up my hands to the God of heaven and earth 
for a blessing on the meeting and for dear 
Joseph. The Lord does seem to bless him, and 
what a comfort to him to have the company of 
Clarkson Sheppard and J. W., and your com- 
pany, too—‘ Iron sharpeneth iron,’ etc. The 


meeting seemed to be satisfactory.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Down Grade. 


A few years ago, an agent of a fire company 
in Newark hada downfall. Possibly the place 
was not Newark, and we recall the name neither 
of agent nor company. This man had been pur- 
suing that phantom pursued hy so many since 
civilization began, and never yet caught, nor to 
be caught, when pursued, to wit: “ Pleasure,” 
and he had been pursuing it in unlawful ways. 
He had procured funds by writing special haz- 
ards, at probably a little under the usual rate 
for such lines, and then he had reported them 
to the company as risks of the every-day desir- 
able sort. His case is recalled to mind by a 
paragraph in the Standard, of Boston, about 
George H. Binney, who, in 1889, was an insur- 
ance agent, and had an office in Kilby Street of 
that city, and was going at a rapid pace. He 
had a city house, and a fine summer one at a 
suburb. His private coach, imported to order, 
was lighted by electricity. In a single year he 
had a bill of $1,570 with a fashionable jewelry 
firm, one of the items being a repeating watch 
valued at $425, with a $222 diamond monogram 
additional. He married a woman of high so- 
cial standing, whom he heavily embarrassed by 
getting her name on notes. He paid $125 to 
$250 per thousand for cigars, and his dinner- 
table was garnished with flowers repeatedly, at 
a charge of nearly sixty dollars, just before the 
close of his career in Boston. He escaped from 
the city just in time, a warrant for him having 
been issued. 

A few weeks ago, his history during the in- 
terval being unknown, he was sentenced, in a 
town in England, to six months’ imprisonment 
for obtaining seventy-seven pounds on credit 
without disclosing the fact that he was bank- 
rupt. 

One of the tricks of memory is that, while 
failing to take hold of many things desired for 
keeping, it persistently preserves others not of 
special value. For instance, residence in New 
York during the term of active life has noted 
the career of many defaulters who are readily 
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* 

“ We cannot believe that Christ’s death and 
sufferings so satisfies God, or justifies men, as that 
they are thereby accepted of God. They are, 
indeed, thereby put into a state capable of be- 
ing accepted of God ; and through the obedience 
of faith and sanctification of the Spirit, are in 
a state of acceptance. For we can never think 
a man justified before God while self-condemn- 
ed; or that any man can be in Christ who is 
not a new creature; or that God looks upon 
men otherwise than as they are. We think it 
a state of presumption and not of salvation, to 
call Jesus Lord, and not by the work of the 
Holy Ghost; Master, and He not yet master 
of their affections ; Saviour, and they not saved 
by Him from their sins; Redeemer, and yet 
they not redeemed by Him from their passion, 
pride, covetousness, wantonness, vanity, vain 
honors, friendships and glory of this world. 
Which were to deceive themselves, for God 
will not be mocked; such as men sow, such 
they must reap, And though Christ did die 


tailbone 

At an infidel meeting in Boston a richly 
dressed woman in the audience, who had listen- 
ed to half a dozen speeches, rose and said: “ Mr. 
President, when I give up my religion and my 
children, it will be for something very much 
better than you have offered to-day.” We judge 
from published reports that her words threw a 
sudden coldness over the meeting. And well 
it might, and should. Infidelity has no sweet- 
ness, no hope, no comfort, no life to offer. It is 
mere negation, declamation, criticism, repudia- 
tion. It would rob humanity of cheer, solace 
and inspiration through a Redeemer. It is a 
poor exchange for the Christian’s hope and life. 
— Exchange. 
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for us, yet we must, by the assistance of his 
grace, work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. As He died for sin, so we must die 
to sin, or we cannot be said to be saved by the 
death and sufferings of Christ, or thoroughly 
justified and accepted with God.” 


“The first part of justification (from the guilt 
of sin), we do reverently and humbly acknowl- 
edge, is only for the sake of the death and suf- 
ferings of Christ; nothing we can do, though 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, being able 
to cancel old debts, or wipe out old scores. It 
is the power and efficacy of that propitiatory 
offering, upon faith and repentance, that justi- 
fies us from the sins that are past; and it is the 
power of Christ’s Spirit in our hearts that puri- 
fies and makes us acceptable before God. For 
till the heart of man is purged from sin, God 
will never accept of it. He reproves, rebukes 
and condemns those that entertain sin there, 
and therefore such cannot be said to be iu a 
justified state—condemnation and justification 
being contraries; so that they that hold them- 
selves in a justified state by the active and pas- 
sive obedience of Christ, while they are not 
actively and passively obedient to the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ, are under a strong and dangerous 
delusion.” —From Primitive Christianity Revived. 


“ Because in some cases we have said the Lord 
Jesus was our great example, and that his obe- 
dience to his father doth not excuse ours; but 
by keeping his commandments, He abode in 
his Father’s love, so must we follow his exam- 

le of obedience to abide in his love. Some 

ave been so ignorant (or that which is worse) 
as to venture to say for us, or in our name, that 
we believe our Lord Jesus Christ was in all 
things but an example; whereas we confess 
Him to be so much more an example, that we 
believe Him to be our most acceptable sacrifice 
to God his father, who for his sake will look 
upon fallen man that hath justly merited the 
wrath of God, upon his return by repentance, 
faith and obedience, as if he had never sinned 
at all.”—From a Testimony to the Truth. 


Georce WHITEHEAD. 

“T believe Christ’s mediation, suffering and 
death for mankind took effect from the begin- 
ning, ever since man fell,and the blessed effects 
and fruit thereof for man’s redemption shall 
continue to the end of the world. And the 
eminent love and respect God had from the 
beginning and ever will have, to his own prom- 
ised seed, Christ Jesus, and to all that He did 
and suffered for the redemption and salvation 
of the whole Adam, or all mankind, the excel- 
lent virtue, merits, or deservings of Christ, in 
all his obedience, works and sufferings for man- 
kind, did reach to the beginning of the world, 
and shall to the end thereof. 

For He who was asa lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world and by the grace of 
God tasted death for every man, ever liveth to 
make intercession for man, according to the 
will of God.” —From Truth Prevalent. 

*,* 


In reply to one who accused him of esteem- 
ing the blood of Christ no more than a common 
thing, George Whitehead says, “I positively 
Affirm thus: That Christ did offer up the flesh 
and blood of that body, though not only so, for 
He poured out his soul, He poured out his life, 
a sacrifice unto the Father; and in it tasted 
death for every man; and that it is upon con- 
sideration, and through God’s acceptance of 
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this sacrifice for sin, that the sins of believers 
are pardoned, that God might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus or who 
is of the faith of Jesus. Is this common flesh 
and blood? Can this be affirmed of common 
flesh and blood?” 


GEORGE BisHop. 


To one who accused the Society of Friends 
of being socinians, viz: “’Tis a doctrine of the 
socinians that our Lord Jesus Christ did not 
by his death and bloodshed, satisfy for our sins, 
and so purchase redemption for us, but that 
He was a perfect pattern of righteousness, holi- 
ness, obedience and sufferings.” 

George Bishop replies, “That He is the lat- 
ter, viz: a perfect pattern, etc., hath been proved 
out of Christ’s own mouth, and the Apostle 
Peter’s, and the Quakersown it. . . . 
But that He did not by his death and blood- 
shed satisfy for our sins, and so purchase re- 
demption for us, is a wicked lie.”—From the 
Throne of Truth Exalted over the Powers of Dark- 
ness. 

Mary DupD.ey. 


The following extract from a sermon of Mary 
Dudley, as reported and published by one not 
a Friend, beautifully portrays her conception 
of the value of the atonement for those “ who 
were servants of God before his sufferings, as 
well as those who have lived since his coming,” 
and is an exemplification of the depth and scope 
of meaning in the terms, “ slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

“ But if He manifested his mercy in our crea- 
tion, oh, how stupendous was his love, when 
man fell from that happy state in which He 
had formed him, to find a remedy, to provide 
the means of salvation, not for fallen Adam 
only, but for all who should spring from him, 
even unto the end of time, by the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross, by the blood of 
the just for the unjust, reconciling God to the 
a and saving all the children of his Father, 
both in ages to come and in all furmer genera- 
tions.” 

“ By his means, we obtain knowledge of the 
truth, by Him we come to the Father; and 
him that draweth near to Him, He will in no 
wise cast out.” 

“So that the love of God in Christ hath re- 
mained in all generations; the Light of Israel, 
the redeemer of the world hath saved the just 
of every age ; the same blessed means has always 
produced the same glorious effect; his atone- 
ment hath made satisfaction for the transgres- 
sion of those who were servants of God before 
his sufferiag, as well as those who have lived 
since his coming; for those dying in faith and 
living in holiness, although they received not 
the Gospel, were accepted through the precious 
blood of the future sacrifice of God. He saved 
all that ever were or will be redeemed. There 
is no other name under Heaven whereby sal- 
vation is offered unto man.” 


SrerHen GRELLET. 

Stephen Grellet in 1822, when travelling in 
Long Island, where a spirit of infidelity and 
openly denying the Divinity of Christ was pre- 
vailing, wrote as follows: 

“Tn all these meetings, I felt myself impera- 
tively called upon to preach the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the only Saviour; to expose the aw- 
fulness of the sin of unbelief, and the fearful 
condition of those ‘who have trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith we were sanctified, an 
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unholy thing, and done despite unto the “ Spirit 
of Grace.”’ 

“1827, at Wilmington there were many ‘ who 
deny the only Saviour and reject the only hope 
of salvation.’ The burden of the word given 
to preach was Christ and Him crucified, who 
was delivered for our offences and raised again 
for our justification. I set forth the heinous- 
ness of the sin of unbelief in Christ, and ear- 
nestly besought them to return unto Him whom 
they had denied, that they might have hope to 
obtain eternal life through Him. 

“At London Grove it was laid upon me 
loudly to proclaim that hope of redemption 
pew the believer has through our Lord Jesus 

yhrist.” 


Tuomas Evans. 


Thomas Evans, on page 126 (first edition) 
of his Exposition, refers to one who “ adopted 
and promulgated the false and anti-Christian 
notion, that the gift of Divine Grace in the soul, 
superseded the necessity and cancelled the bene- 
fits of the coming and sufferings of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


For a fuller and more detailed account of the 
views of the Society of Friends on the all-im- 
portant subject of the atoning sacrifice on Cal- 
vary, the reader is referred to the valuable 
work of Thomas Evans, entitled, “ An Exposi- 
tion of the Faith of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, in the Fun- 
damental Doctrines of the Christian Religion.” 


—_— oo 


Secrecy AND Privacy.—Let me ask you 
to discriminate between mere privacy and well- 
defined secrecy. Mere privacy includes the 
private acts of the individual, the family, busi- 
ness committee, insurance company, even & ses- 
sion of Congress; either and all of these are 
natural and right, and afford no facility for 
extended conspiracy against the life, liberty or 
character of individuals, or the well-being of the 
community, state or nation. But the secrecy 
referred to, including as it does associations of 
men extended over the community, state or 
nation, and bound together by grips, passwords 
and fearful oaths, to “ hail, to conceal and never 
reveal the secrets of a brother;” the “ rites, 
ceremonies or future laws and acts of this so- 
ciety”’—even those “unseen and unknown”— 
such societies, existing as they do in time of 
peace, and organized, not for public good but 
for personal interest, awaken just suspicion and 
alarm, for they may be used for selfish and 
dangerous purposes. History reveals scores of 
just such injurious associations. 

It was in reference to such societies that John 
Quincy Adams said: “I am prepared to com- 
plete the demonstration before God and man, 
that the Masonic oaths, obligations and penal- 
ties cannot by any possibility be reconciled to 
the laws of morality, of Christianity, or of the 
land.” 

Daniel Webster said: “All secret associa- 
tions, the members of which take upon them- 
selves extraordinary obligations to one another, 
and are bound together by secret oaths, are 
naturally sources of jealousy and just alarm to 
others; are especially unfavorable to harmony 
and mutual confidence among men living to- 
gether under popular institutions, and are dan- 
gerous to the general cause of liberty and just 
government.” —by ex-president John G. Fee of 
Berea College. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

SOMETIME, SOMEWHERE. 
Unanswered yet? the prayer from lips love pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years. 
Does faith begin to fail? Is hope departing, 
And think you all in vain these falling tears ; 
Say not the Father has not heard ycur prayer— 
You shall have your desire sometime, somewhere. 

































to gales and tides; rising daily at four or half 
past four in the morning, and retiring to my 
bed on the ground at ten at night.”—Herald of 
Peace. 


long for that breadth of charity, I desire to be 
narrow—narrow as God’s righteousness, which, 
as a sharp sword, can separate between eternal 
right and eternal wrong.” 

Such a life as this—the only life that is “ eter. 
nal”—is not to be had for the mere wishing. It 
is not enough to sigh for it and to say, “ How[ 
wish I was a better man—how I wish I was g 
Christian!” Such sighings cost nothing and 
come to nothing. There may be millions in hell 
who once promised themselves that they would 
at some time become Christians. “Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate!” said Jesus Christ, 
It was to be no child’s play. It is no holiday 
business to deny self, to put the knife to wicked 
appetites, to break from dangerous associations, 
to face possible ridicule, to cut loose from en- 
tangling sins. If there be one person reading 
this article who honestly desires this new and 
noble life, I would say to him or her—there are 
many things to hold you back. The Evil One 
does not go out of human hearts in these days 
any more willingly than he did in the olden 
Bible-times, and only at the bidding of Christ. 
Pray earnestly to Christ for deliverance. The 
world has got its grip on you. Perhaps your 
intimate associates are unfriendly to religion— 
they may stare at you, or sneer at your exchang- 
ing a frolic for a prayer-meeting. Moral cow- 
ardice has cheated millions out of heaven. Good 
resolutions made in your own strength are mere 
pipe-clay. 

You have never striven to enter the open 
gateway to the new and the eternal life. You 
have had the divided mind that accomplishes 
nothing. It has been only half-and-half work, 
spending itself on a few serious thoughts soon 
dissipated, or on a few formal prayers. No man, 
having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit” (7. e., is well put) “ for the kingdom 
of God.” If you take hold of the plough spir- 
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Striving for the Strait Gate. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

















































































Unanswered yet? though when you first presented 
This cne petition at the Father’s throne, 

It seemed you could not wait the time of asking, 

So urgent was your heart to make it known. 

Though years have passed since then, do not despair— 
The Lord will answer you sometime, somewhere. 


Jesus Christ when He was on earth pointed 
out two gateways ; and they remain to this day. 
One of them is“ the gate which leadeth unto life ;” 
the other is the “ gate which leadeth to destruc- 
tion.” The first gate he described as “ strait” 
or narrow; the second is a “ wide” gate, and 
opening out into an exceedingly broad road that 
was, and is, thickly travelled. This latter gate is 
very easily found ; it is the popular road of self- 
gratification and self-indulgence; it allows a wide 
berth for “free thinking” and free living, and 
those who travel there are not required to give 
much thought about God, or the Day of Judg- 
ment, or a coming eternity. There is no need 
to rear pulpits or to employ preachers to point 
out this wide entrance; one has only to obey 
—— his sinful inclinations and run with the crowd; 
THE WEB OF LIFE. a | % many there be who go in thereat.” ; 
O, strange web of life; I would loose thee to-night The great object of neler ae ate: 

And lay down the shuttle, and rest for awhile, C world was to open the “strait gate, to lay out 
For the threads I weave in make the shadows too dark, the road, to guide all those who tread it, and 
And the warp and the woof shrink with tears all| to secure their full and final salvation. On 
the while. one occasion, by a very bold metaphor, he de- 
clared, “I am the door; by Me if any man 
enter in he shall be saved.” Why is this gate- 
way to the Christian life called “narrow?” Did 
Christ mean to say that his power, or his pity, 
or his love, were limited ? No indeed; for noth- 
ing under heaven could be more unlimited than 
his gracious, loving invitation, “ whosoever will, 
let him come!” He simply meant that his gate 
was “strait” or narrow because it did not allow 
perfect latitude of opinion, or utter laxity of 






Unanswered yet? Nay, do not say ungranted, 
Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done; 

The work began when first your prayer was uttered, 
And God will finish what He has begun. 

If you will keep your incense burning there, 

His glory you shall see sometime, somewhere. 


















Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be unanswered 
Her feet were firmly planted on the Rock. 

Amid the wildest storms she stands undaunted 
Nor fails before the loudest thunder shock. 

She knows Omnipotence has heard her prayer, 
And cries, “it shall be done sometime, somewhere. 





































































I cannot do this, but the web of the past, 
I loose from the beam with a tremulous hand, 
There’s a quiver and thrill at my heart as I gaze 
And note how uneven each figure is planned. 

















O, strange web of life! in childhood so bright; 

So filled with the promise of glorious things, 
So evenly woven while guarded by love, 

E’re time hurried childhood away on its wings. 










How memory’s doors are unlocking to-night! 
The past with its joys and its sorrows appears, 
Where blessings and prayers and hopes are com- 









conduct. No one is permitted to say—hence- | itually, with the help of the Holy Ghost push 
a ie id eal ia forth I am my own master; I shall do as I like. | it through. ‘Thrust it down deep into the sub- 
giao 8 that were golden are cankered with) Pavorite sins and self-indulgences are contra-| soil of your affections and your hitherto stub- 


brand at that strait gateway. Pride cannot 
drive through its coach and four; sensuality 
cannot smuggle in its harlots, or its hampers 
of strong drink ; the worldling cannot bring in 
his worship of Mammon, or the covetous man 
his greed of lucre; and no self-righteous sinner 
is permitted to stalk in and assert that he has 
no need of the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 
To every one who approaches this blessed gate- 
way of salvation, the loving Saviour gives the 
firm command: “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself !” 

Hallelujahs and endless thanksgivings to God 
that the entrance to the true Christian life is 
just what it is! At the gate we are to give up, 
and ever afterward we are to take up. At that 
gate we are commanded to crucify that accursed 
house-devil se/f, that we may have room in our 
hearts for Christ, and for our fellow-men. While 
the broad road leads down to death, the narrow 
gate ieadeth unto life—to largeness of life and 
loftiness of aim, and genuine joys. It brings 
pardon and peace of mind; and secures fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. Ifthe gate be narrow 
by excluding what is base and selfish and sinful, 
the man who enters it is broadened. Noble old 
Norman Macleod, of Scotland, phrased it very 
finely in the last speech that ever fell from his 
eloquent lips. He said: 

“TI desire to be broad as the charity of Al- 
mighty God, who maketh his sun to shine on 
the evil and the good, who hateth no man, and 
who loveth the poorest Hindu more than all our 
committees or all our churches. But while I 


born will. If that plough tears up some beds 
that have only borne flowering weeds, all the 
better. You are not a Christian until you have 
given your heart to Jesus Christ. You must 
begin to keep his commandments, to resist sin 
because He hates it, and to do right because He 
loves it. Quench not the Spirit! Just begin 
to serve Christ by doing the first duty that comes 
to your hand. Refuse to do the first wrong thing 
to which you are tempted, and do this with fer- 
vent prayer for Divine help. “Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate ; for many will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able when once the master 
of the house is risen up and hath shut to the 
door!” That gateway of life may soon be shut! 

During a revival of religion in one of our 
great universities two students were awakened 
who were intimate friends. One evening they 
agreed to go and call upon one of the professors 
and ask for his advice. They came to his door, 
when one of the two stopped and said, “I be- 
lieve I won’t go in.” His companion replied, 
“ You can do as you please ; but I need all the 
help that a man of experience can give. I am 
resolved to goin.” There they parted—and for 
eternity! The one went in, opened his difficul- 
ties to the professor, received good counsel, and 
decided for Christ. He became an eminently 
useful minister of Christ. The other threw off 
all serious thought, drifted into “ fast” associa- 
tions, and ended his career as a sot. The one 
co-operated with the Joving Spirit, the other 
quenched the Spirit, and shut the gateway of 
life against himself! My friend, your Bible is 

































What beautiful hopes are woven in here, 
What holy resolves are clustering there ; 

How even again is the ground-work I view, 
Ere long o’erlapped by the leaves of despair. 









O, hand e’er so tired, thou canst not lay down 
The shuttle that filleth thy life web up fast; 
It seemeth not well to grow weary at noon 
So willing aside thy life-work to cast. 







Weave in gocd resolves with beautiful hope, 
With faith in Gcd’s promise toil in thy prime. 

With love in thy heart, thy fingers may yet 
Weave a glorious web ere the evening time. 










A CotontaAL Bisnorp.—Bishop Newnham 
thus writes of travel through his hyperborean 
diocese of Moosonee, in Canada :—* For a large 
part of the way I only had two Indian lads, 
which means that I paddled myself for many 
hours in the day, besides helping to carry over 
the portages, to baul at the ‘tracking-line,’ or 
tow-rope, and to make camp at night. I have 
been travelling in canoe and open boat for over 
three months, sleeping in a tent, or in open 
boat without even that shelter, for the whole of 
that time, except for three weeks altogether at 
the different Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, 
in almost tropical heat of midsummer and the 
frosty nights of the autumn, sometimes plagued 
with myriads of mosquitoes and other venomous 
flies ; at other times, on the Bay, surrounded by 
vast ice floes from arctic regions, much of the 
time wet through from incessant rain or from 
wading in rivers and through swamps: exposed 
sometimes to the risks of swift rapids, at others 
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full of glorious encouragement to you. A pure | letters. Albanae was delighted. She had al- 
life, a useful life, a happy life and an eternal | ready several cards that had been written to 


life in the Father’s house is now within your 
reach. The only time you are sure of is the 
present. There are two gates, and the two op- 
posite roads into eternity ! You must take one 
or the other! Beside that strait gate stands the 
Infinite love, saying to you, “I set before you 
death and life. Choose life !” 





Letter From Germany. 


The time goes so swiftly that I do not know 
what to make of it sometimes. Think of it! 
Three weeks from to-day I will probably be in 
Cologne, from whence I take the train to Paris, 
and will reach there, if all goes well, by three 
o’clock in the morning. Thee can imagine how 
I will fly around, when I reach there! These 
last three weeks I am not working so hard. I 
have only a few pages more of the grammar, and 
Fraulein Meyer seems quite pleased with me. 
Since I began, the first of Ninth Month, I have 
covered the work done by the pupils here in 
six years. Of course, in going over it so rapidly, 
I have not retained it all, but I have done the 
work, and understand it, and know just where 
to look for any rule or manner of expression 
that I wish—and that is of great value. 

To-day, in my lesson with M. Mercier, I could 
talk very well. Some days I can do better than 
others. I shall have no difficulty, on reaching 
Paris. I feel sure of that. I told thee I in- 
tended to stay only one month there. 

Board and everything in Europe is paid by 
the month, not by the week. If I arrive on the 
twelfth I will expect to leave on the twelfth. 

Paris is the most beautiful in the Fifth Month, 
every one says. But I don’t mind. It will be 
much lovelier in Switzerland. Oh, I simply 
pine for the country and the mountains and the 
freedom. 

Yesterday I received an invitation to an even- 
ing company next week, given to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday by the Americans here 
in Gottingen. It will be a simple, social gath- 
ering, with only refreshments, and no regular 
dinner or supper, but I wrote a refusal, because 
I don’t feel very social just now, and, knowing 
the Americans so little, I don’t think I would 
specially enjoy it. I don’t go anywhere this 
winter, except to lessons and lectures and walk- 
ing. I have had several invitations to large 
“ coffees” (though I know very few people here), 
but have managed every time to have a good 
excuse, so that I need not go. In France and 
Switzerland I will do as I did in Germany last 
winter, accept everything that comes along, and 
spend my time hearing and talking, more than 
so much studying. I have the hard part be- 
hind me now, and what I want is fluency. Be- 
sides, I shall come home more rested, and in 
every way in better condition by not working 
so much at the desk and burning the midnight 
oil, which I have done this winter. 

I am glad when anything I write pleases 
others. But I generaliy write so hurriedly, and 
having spoken almost no English for so long, I 
often notice afterwards that I have worded my 
letters very badly. 

I told thee that Ida my friend from the Harz, 
had been here. I was with her a great deal. I 
do wish thee could know her. I have told thee 
very often how lovely she is. Her mother was 
so grateful that I could be with her and help 
cheer her, that she sent me a very nice book, 
and Albanae an album for the colored postal 
cards, of which I have already spoken in earlier 


her, but she had never cared for them. But 
now her chief desire is to get the book full. I 
will write her on one, now and then, from the 
places I stop at in my trip. Some of them are 
really quite pretty, and for a child it is very 
nice. She learns also the names of cities and 
resorts in this way. One of her friends gave her 
a lot the other day. E.S. K. 


How I Built the First Road in Northern 
Newfoundland. 


One of the strangest lacks of the many I per- 
ceived when I first went to my lonely mission- 
ary quarters in the north of Newfoundland, was 
that of a road. Look where one would, there 
was nothing like a road. All along the coast 
there were either barrens or forests, but, save a 
narrow footpath, no roads. Of course, there were 
no horses, except one, and her nearest neighbor 
in kind lived more than two hundred miles 


away. There were, therefore, no carts or car- 
riages. The only mode of travel besides walk- 


ing was by dog-sleigh in winter, over from three 
to six feet of hard snow, or boat in summer. I 
soon grew to the want of roads when I found 
that there was no demand for them. 

But “ want or no want,” I reflected one day, 
“it looks so uncivilized to be without roads,” 
and I wished, for the sake of civilization merely, 
to have a “ bit of a road,” as an Irishman would 
say. Near to my headquarters—that is, three 
and seven miles distant, respectively —there 
stood two little frame churches, in which I used 
to minister at regular intervals. Now both these 
churches were about a half a mile from the 
landing-stage to which we used to tie our boats 
when we wenttochurchinthesummer. “ Now,” 
thought I, “ what a great thing it would be if I 
could build a road to each of the churches from 
the landing-stage!” The more I thought of this 
little plan of mine, the more I admired it, and 
I determined to carry it out some day. But how 
could I doit? That was the question. The 
good folk among whom I lived had, for the 
large part, never seen a road in their lives, and 
I suspected that those who had had forgotten 
what it was like. But I was set on getting the 
glory of projecting and completing the first road 
in the north of Newfoundland. The idea came 
to me during the first winter of my residence. 
The summer followed, and my plan existed only 
in my own mind. All through the long summer 
days the people were all engaged in the cod- 
fishery and other fisheries. Nobody had a mo- 
ment to spare, specially to discuss the providing 
of that for which no need existed. 

The fisheries promised a rich harvest at the 
beginning of the season, and great hopes filled 
the breasts of the fisher-folk, who had struggled 
hard to live under the stress of three successive 
failures in their only business and means of 
livelihood. Heads were bent, heavy sighs and 
dejected looks told the tale of sorrow that lurked 
under the tawny, weather-beaten brow of the 
fisherman. The season ended, and the catch 
was only, as the people expressed it, “half a 
voyage.” The traders arrived, in their well- 
equipped and well-stocked ships, ready to barter 
with the people for their fish and oil, but there 
was so little fish and oil, and the families were 
very large, and the winter was long. Only half 
a supply of salt beef and pork, and molasses 
and flour could be procured. “ Must trust in 
God for the rest,” they would say, and turn 
longingly away from plenty to face scarcity. 


Now there would seem to be no connection 
between this sad condition of affairs and my 
lan of building two half-miles of road on the 
Newfoundland coast. But it was just this crisis 
that furnished me with the power to carry it 
out to my complete satisfaction. Realizing what 
the long winter would be for the poorest of the 
people all along the coast, who had only been 
able to obtain a very small supply of food from 
the trader, the leaders of the people came to me 
and urged me, before the ice formed, to lay the 
matter before the government of the island, and 
ask for flour and molasses. To this request I 
assented, and sent a hasty letter by the last 
trading-vessel to the government, with a state- 
ment of the destitution that was impending, and 
concluding by begging for assistance. Ten days 
later, the letter was answered by the appearance 
of a schooner, which soon landed two hundred 
barrels of flour and two puncheons of molasses. 
They were consigned to me, with a letter of in- 
structions, which the captain of the schooner 
handed to me when all the provisions had been 
safely stored in a large shed near to my head- 
quarters. The letter stated that the shipment 
had been given gratis to those who were likely 
to want during the long winter; that I was to 
use my own discretion in giving it out, but that 
it might be good for the people themselves to 
do some work in return for it, of which I was 
also to be the judge. 

So my road began to come within measurable 
distance of being built. However, before doing 
anything (and I was very anxious to get at it), 
I called the men around me and told them of 
my plan. They agreed very cordially to assist 
me, and it was understood that all men who re- 
ceived assistance from the government shipment 
were to work on the “ passon’s road.” Of course, 
nothing could be done in the way of road- 
making during the winter, and so the second 
winter passed away. But with the first signs of 
spring, | summoned my forces, gave them my 
plans, and set them to work at the building of 
the first road in the north of the colony. I su- 
perintended the work day after day, giving or- 
ders like a generai, showing the men how to 
work, and deporting myself with very great 
importance. The workmen were true to their 
word, and, though they did not (could not) 
work at the roads every day, yet when autumn 
came they were finished, well ballasted and 
graded, and fit for a king to walk on.—Frede- 
rie E. J. Lloyd in Sunday School Times. 








Tue editor of the Christian Advocate has a 
column in his paper delegated to answering 
questions from his correspondents mainly re- 
ferring to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Methodist Church. 

In a recent number of the paper in replying 
to a query involving the idea of infant ac- 
countability, the editor states: “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has thus far had sufficient 
common sense not to promulgate a doctrine 
concerning a subject upon which the Scriptures 
are absolutely silent.” 





In so dry a region as Central Australia, frogs 
are found in fair numbers, creeks and clay-pans 
“swarming” with them. As the waters dry up 
the frogs disappear in their burrows, remaining 
till the rains come again. “Certain species of 
them,” says Spencer, “ gorge themselves with 
water before they go into their retreats, and in 
times of drouth the natives dig them out and 
obtain enough water from their bodies to satisfy 
their thirst.—WSeleeted. 
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An Estimate of Friends. 

In the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of Eleventh 
Month 20th, the Pastor, Dr. David Gregg, de- 
livered a discourse on “ The Quakers as Makers 
of America.” 

“The Quakers, when seen at their best, stand 
in American history for ideal civilization ; and 
this civilization is their contribution to the 
American republic. As historic characters the 
Quakers are a marked and influential people 
in the midst of the most marked and influential 
types of mankind. They have put their stamp 
indelibly on national and international life. 
If we enter into the courts of justice we can see 
that they have been there; the substitution of 
affirmation in place of the oath is their work. 
The jails of humanity show the results of their 
reform ; it was they who changed our prisons 
from sties to sanatoriums. The dream of that 
beautiful prison angel, Elizabeth Fry, is being 
worked out into reality in criminal Jaw, and the 
remedial element in punishment is being pushed 
to the forefront in the administration of justice. 
They have put their mark even on the pages 
of our Holy Bible and have made it a book of 
greater power. They have taken some of its 
grandest prophecies and statements and com- 
mands and beatitudes, and by believing them, 
living them, translating them into reigning 
forces in the home and in the church and in 
the State, they have so made these their own 
that in reading the Book we instinctively as- 
sociate their names with these scriptures. 

“ The Quakers arose in an age of dogmas and 
creeds and persecutions and reforms and relig- 
ious revolutions and quarrelling ecclesiastics. 
They took their place among the ranks of re- 
formers, and were the most advanced of all. 
Their reforms were the most sweeping of all. 
They were the liberals and radicals of that age ; 
they were the reformers of the reformed ; they 
undertook to reform Calvin, and Luther, and 
Knox. The Episcopalians and Puritans and 
Presbyterians protested against the Romanists, 
but the Quakers protested against the Episco- 
palians, and Puritans and Presbyterians. In 
the language of Milton to them, ‘ presbyter 
was only old priest writ large.’ The Quakers 
were the Episcopalians and Puritans and Pres- 
byterians of the seventeenth century, sweetened 
and modified, and made over with a new and a 
large admixture of love. They denied all ec- 
clesiastical authority, and threw aside all the 
prevailing ecclesiastical rites; they went to 
God directly for their instructions and wor- 
shipped before God in stillness and silence with- 
out prescribed forms. As the complement of a 
State without a king, they offered mankind a 
church without a bishop. Sweeping aside creeds, 
and councils, and rituals, and synods, they held 
that God and the individual man, living in 
loving fellowship, were sufficient. 

“They were a people of great moral purpose. 
Their ideals were their inspiration, and the reali- 
zation of these ideals was their goal. They got 
their strength from ideals and convictions and 
visions of which the senses take no cognizance. 
James Freeman Clarke calls them the ‘ English 
mystics.” If they were mystics they were ex- 
ceedingly practical mystics. They were one of 
the most independent people among all the 
races. They differed from all the sects around 
them in that they renounced the use of all force 
in the propagation of their principles. They 
inculeated and practised religious toleration. 
They have the honor of being one of the few 
divisions of Christendom against which the 


power cannot be brought. Their gun was a 
protest, their bullet a principle. They served 
the Church and State by what they were. When 
violence was used against them their principle 
of action was, Never retaliate. Their method 
of growth was by patience and perseverance 
and quiet suffering, and their method was effec- 
tive. For example, they carried their religion 
into the Massachusetts colony and planted it 
right in the midst of the hard-headed Puritans. 
The Puritans persecuted them, whipped them, 
robbed them, hung them, but they kept right 
on asserting themselves and suffering until, by 
their patience, they wore out the cruelty of the 
Puritans and brought the Puritan scourge and 
scaffold into public disgrace. The public, won 
over to them by their beautiful spirit, rose and 
demanded the cessation of persecution. Thus 
they purchased and established for us by their 
sufferings the religious toleration which now 
exists in our republic. 

“The Quaker power in America reached its 
height in the coming of William Penn and in 
the establishment and life of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania. William Penn was second only to 
George Fox as a Quaker influence. There was 
no man better fitted to establish such a com- 
monwealth than William Penn. He had paid 
a large price for the privilege of being a Quaker 
and this made him a man to be trusted. He 
had ability, he was educated at Oxford. He 
was democratic in spirit ; his definition of a free 
government shows this. ‘Any government,’ he 
said, ‘is free where the people are a party to 
the laws enacted.’ He was a kindred spirit to 
John Bright, the Quaker statesman of Great 
Britain, who fur a whole generation was a lead- 
ing spirit in the great movements of his country, 
and who was always on the right side. John 
Bright got his principles from William Penn. 
An analysis of his public life will show the 
Quaker principle of civil life to be this: Po- 
litical power is rightly exercised only when it 
is possessed by the consent of the governed and 
is used for the welfare of the community ac- 
cording to the permissions of the moral law. 

“This principle guided William Penn when 
he organized his colony. He gave it a consti- 
tution and laws full of the genius of humanity 
and full of equal justice. He allowed all re- 
forms to be pushed within its territory. There 
was not one good Quaker thing which did not 
flourish in it. Here the Indians were treated 
as brothers and here they acted brotherly in 
return. The colony was a temperance colony ; 
it was an anti-war colony; it was a colony 
noted for its religious toleration. 

“The part the Quakers have taken in build- 
ing the American republic makes clear this 
two-fold way in which patriots can effectively 
serve their country : 

“1.—By uttering an emphatic protest against 
all destructive evils. 


the power of protest than Quaker life on Ameri- 
can soil, Why is it that there is no African 
slavery to-day within our borders? It is be- 
cause the Quakers as early as 1688 issued their 
protest against African slavery, and kept it 
issued until the nation was educated up to the 
emancipation proclamation. But mark this: 
They invested their all in their protest. They 
meant it, and they made the American people 
feel that they meant it. Their protest was 
strong with the moral strength of a splendid 
personality and a consistent life; its power was 
moral. 


charges of cruelty and selfishness and love of 






“ History can ask no grander illustration of 


“2. By keeping before one’s country uplift. 
ing and inspiring ideas. 

“We call guns, swords, powder, forts, iron. 
clads and armies national powers; the Quakers 
have taught us that there are powers beyond 
these. The powers beyond these are right 
thoughts, high ideals, holy visions, righteous 
principles, burning aspirations. These make g 
strong manhood and a pure womanhood, and 
such manhood and womanhood make a stron 
and pure State. The men and women who 
have these thoughts, ideals, visions, principles, 
aspirations, go straight to God for them ; they 
are exponents of God. The ideal civilization 
exists only in the plan of God. 

“This is the message of the Quaker fathers 
to the patriotic sons of America: If you would 
render your country the highest service and 
lead it forward to the millennial age, be an 
intellect to your country, make moral decisions 
for it; and think and decide within the lines of 
God’s holy law. If you would render your 
country the highest service, be the Lord’s pro- 
phet to your country; dream dreams for it and 
see visions for it.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Novel Sulphur Mining is now being carried on 
in South-Western Louisiana. The deposits lay 
underneath over four hundred feet of quicksand. 
Previous attempts to get through this by steel 
cylinders, and later by freezing, has failed dis- 
astrously. The new system resembles the double- 
tube method of getting brine. But here three 
tubes, one inside the other, are used. The outer 
has water heated to three hundred and thirty-five 
degrees F., that is, subjected to a pressure of two 
hundred pounds per square inch. Through the 
middle one the mixed water and melted sul- 
phur are caused to ascend. The core tube is 
filled with hot air to help keep this sulphur 
liquid. The hot water, issuing from the outer 
tube, melts the sulphur from the deposits, and 
the intense pressure forces it up the intermedi- 
ate tube. This goes on for a few hours to a 
few days, when the steam generated blows off. 
Operations are stopped a few hours, and the 
tubes possibly shifted further down. The mol- 


ten sulphur is run into large vats, allowed to 


cool, and sawn up into convenient blocks for 
transport. 





Special Polar Candles would be necessary for 
out-door work. A person named Moss has found 
that the ordinary candle, at thirty degrees below 
zero, only melts the central part, thus encasing 
itself in a cylinder of wax or paraffin as it burns. 





Gold from Sea Water.—Every ton of sea water 
contains on the average some three-quarters of 
a grain of gold. This means over four hundred 
tons of gold beneath each square mile of sea, 
for it comes to about two hundred tons per 
cubic mile, and the oceans average a depth of 
fully two miles. It was suggested that at pres- 
ent no one was likely to search for gold in this 
way. It makes itself most apparent in natural 
ways by being deposited electrolytically upon 
Muntz metal sheathing, along with silver. At 
a late meeting of the Chemical Society, how- 
ever, E. Sonstadt announced that he had de- 
tected the gold in half a gallon of sea water by 
shaking it up with twenty grains of mercury. 
The question suggests itself whether such shak- 
ing could be accomplished by tidal action so as 
to collect gold quickly enough to pay a work- 
ing per cent. upon the cost of the mercury. Or, 
possibly the “bittern” left after various lasts 
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have been crystallized out by evaporation might 
be sufficiently concentrated to repay the further 
labor. But this would be only upon a small 
scale.— London Friend. 


men, for He hath dealt bountifully with us. 
He hath given us bread to eat and raiment to 
put on, but let us praise Him most of all in 
that He hath in the riches of his love and mer- 
ey given us of his grace and good spirit that 
our souls may praise Him forever.” 


THE FRIEND. 























Waste Water in Irrigation —The portions of 
our country under irrigation are having new 
experiences. As we know, when it rains a very 
small portion is used by vegetation ; the sur- 
plus goes into the earth to feed springs, or 
passes at once to add to the volume of rivers. 
So in locations where irrigation is practised, the 
larger portion of water used passes into our 
channels. A remarkable result, but one to be 
naturally ex pected is, that the underlying water 
level is often changed. Wells which at one 
time had the water level twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the surface, have it now ten or twenty. 
In other cases, springs of water will appear in 
ravines where water never appeared before. 
Many an owner with a dry and worthless piece 
of ground becomes suddenly wealthy by water 
appearing on his property in this peculiar way. 
But here the lawyer turns up,—and suits arise 
as to whose property the water is. Here in the 
East, or in the West, we have to return a run- 
away horse when he is found on our premises, 
—and there the runaway water is as much of a 
question. Every condition in life has troubles 
of its own.— Meehans’ Monthly. 
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A letter recently received from an Elder in 
one of the Conservative Yearly Meetings in the 
Western States, gives an encouraging view of 
the condition of things in that part of our re- 
ligious Society. It says, “Our meeting is well 
attended. Our young people are showing by 
their example that they are concerned in best 
things. I believe this is real.” 

He mentions that one of their ministers had 
been paying a religious visit to the meetings 
of Western Yearly Meeting, and appointed 
some meetings in going and returning, and that 
he had accompanied him in this service, and 
adds, “ We were very much encouraged to see 
so many of our young and middle-aged Friends 
becoming interested in the welfare of our be- 
loved Society. This feeling is general through- 
out our Society in the West.” 








THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE FOR THE 
Unirep Srares or America.—The Annual 
Report of this body for the past year is mainly 
occupied with the efforts which it originated to 
call a great national conference in the interest 
of a permanent provision for arbitration ; and 
with attempts to prevent further persecution of 
the Christians in Turkey. In furtherance of 
this latter object, it addressed an expostulatory 
letter to the Sultan of Turkey, recalling some 
of the pledges of religious toleration which had 
been issued by that Government. To this a 
reply was received in general, denying the ac- 
curacy of the statements made, and otherwise 
unsatisfactory. 


Ir is worth some trouble to see a heron eat a 
dinner of small fish. As a spearsman he is 
easily the best of his family, or of any other 
that I know of. His stroke is lightning quick, 
and as sure as if foreordained; I have never 
seen it miss. No cat has a stealthier step or a 
more steadfast eye than a heron when slipping 
along to take a victim unaware. Not long ago 
I approached to within forty yards of a magni- 
ficent specimen, and with a strong binocular 
glass observed it closely for more than an hour, 
while it wrought its strategies against a school 
of minnows. 

I was on a bluff fifteen feet higher than the 
bed of the little stream in which my bird was 
wading. The water was shallow and not very 
swift, but it rippled prettily around some large 
granite bowlders between which the glinting 
fishes shot to and fro in silvery swarms. In 
order to surprise his victims the heron had to 
creep from place to place under cover of those 
bowlders; and it was wonderful how nimbly, 
how warily and how swiftly he made his moves. 
Always when he struck he got a fish, a mere 
mouthful and swallowed instantly; then the 
school scattered, as wild as hares, flashing away 
in every direction. Pretty soon however, they 
all came together again in some one of the dimp- 
ling eddies on the sunny side of a bow!der. For 
a while the heron would not move. Standing 
like a statue he appeared to take no notice of 
his surroundings. He was waiting for a puff 
of wind to stir up little waves on the water, and 
when it came he shot around the bowlder as if 
sent from a bow. The little fish did not see his 
move while the surface of the water was agitat- 
ed; and next came his beak-thrust, certain 
death to one more minnow.— The Independent. 





JoHN Banks, in a letter to his wife, thus 
alludes to the Yearly Meeting held in London, 
in 1675: 

“For thy comfort I may tell thee that since 
the time I parted from thee, I have been made 
so much a witness of the enjoyment of the 
power and presence of God, among my breth- 
ren, that I would not have missed it for all that 
can be mentioned to me in the world. Oh, the 
inbreakings of the love and melting power of 
God, and the shinings of his glorious light 
amongst us in this our Yearly Meeting, where 
Friends in the ministry were from most parts 
through the nation! How were our hearts 
broken and our souls comforted and consoled ! 
The Lord did certainly evidence unto us that 
our meetings, and what we there offered to Him 
were acceptable and well-pleasing before Him. 
Oh! the sweet harmony of life that was amongst 
us, the streams whereof flowed, and many liv- 
ing testimonies were borne to the greatness and 
sufficiency of the power of God that overshad- 
owed us.” 

In looking over some papers the Editor met 
with the above, and it reminded him of the 
near approach of our own Yearly Meeting, and 
the desire was raised that we might at its con- 
clusion, be able to bear a similar testimony. 

Is there not reason to hope that such will in 
good measure be our experience, if Friends in 
assembling at this annual gathering, are con- 





Witu1AmM R. Taser was a worthy Friend 
who deceased within a few years in Western 
New York. On his eightieth birth-day, while 
seated with his family quietly around the table 
for dinner, he expressed with great tenderness 
the deep feeling of his heart. 

“Let us praise the Lord for his goodness 
and for his wonderful works to the children of 


cerned to dwell under the power of Christ, and 
seek for his blessing on their efforts to uphold 
his cause ? 

Let us remember that of ourselves we can do 
nothing to promote the cause of religion, and 
that the servants of Christ must look to Him 
to lead them in the way they should go, and 
furnish them with the power to do his will. 

If, as William Penn says, to be a true disci- 
ple of Jesus, not a word, no, not a thought must 
slip the watch or escape judgment, do we not 
have need to beg with David, “Take not thy 
holy Spirit from me?” For it is this only, ever 
present, and stimulating the mind, that can 
enable us to avoid temptation and to experience 
preservation from evil. 

The concerns of the Church that claim the 
attention of the Yearly Meeting are weighty, 
and our members ought to be willing to devote 
to their consideration the full force of their 
minds, and the exercise of spirit which flows 
from that Divine communion which the earnest 
Friend is often made a partaker of. We be- 
lieve this spiritual exercise is interfered with 
when the mind is much absorbed by outside 
matters not immediately connected with the 
affairs of the Church. Hence it is with regret 
we have observed that temperance organizations 
and other associations, have selected the week 
of Yearly Meeting as one to hold meetings to 
promote their objects. We believe that what- 
ever good may be effected in this way is done 
at the expense of the more important objects 
for which the Yearly Meeting is held; and 
that its interests are subordinated to those of 
a very secondary character. 

The grand work of true religion is the sub- 
jection of the human mind to the government of 
its Creator—the bringing of every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. The more 
fully our members are brought into this state 
of mind, the more will the Church flourish and 
be clothed with her beautiful garments — the 
righteousness of Christ. We confess we look 
with uneasiness on the tendency to engage our 
young people in a variety of philanthropic ef- 
forts, lest they be tempted to substitute them 
for submission to the Divine will and faithful 
waiting on the Lord in spirit, and gradually 
come to think they can serve the Lord in their 
own way and time, and without dependence 
on the fresh opening and leading of his Spirit, 
and thus part from the very foundation princi- 
ple of Quakerism. To those who are submis- 
sive and watchful the Lord will open from time 
to time the services in which He would have 
them engage, and will bestow on their labors 
such a blessing as seems meet to Him, and will 
grant the blessing of preservation to his servants. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The monthly comparative state- 
ment of the Government receipts and expenditures 
shows the total receipts during Third Month to have 
been $36,217,662, and the disbursements $27,212,997, 
leaving a surplus for the month of $9,004,665. This 
excess is due almost entirely to increased receipts 
from customs. During Third Month, 1896, there was 
a deficit of $2,233,000. 

On the 3ist ult., a vote on the final passage of the 
Tariff bill in the House stood :- Yeas, 205 ; nays, 122; 
present and not voting, 21; a majority of 83. An 
amendment fixing Fourth Month Ist as the date on 
which the bill should go into effect was adopted, 
against the protests of the Democrats, who contended 
that it was retroactive, and, therefore, unconstitutional. 

The President the same day signed the joint resolu- 
tion making an appropriation of $250,000 for the pro- 
tection of life and property from the floods in the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

By a unanimous vote, on the 5th inst., the United 
States Senate adopted a resolution reciting the reports 
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that General Ruis Rivera, the Cuban commander, is 
about to be tried by drumhead court-martial and shot, 
and expressing the judgment of the Senate that, if 
these reports are true, the President of the United 
States should protest to the Spanish Government 
against such a violation of the rules of civilized war- 
fare. The resolution was adopted by a vote of 44 to 0. 
Senators Hoar and Hale refrained from voting. A 
joint resolution was also agreed to, directing the Sur- 
geon General of the Marine Hospital Service to aid 
the Mississippi River flood sufferers by the distribu- 
tion of tents, blankets, food and medicine under the 
epidemic fund of 1893, and to purchase further sup- 
plies under the present epide:uic fund for similar dis- 
tribution. 

Three more fruitless ballots for United States Sena- 
tor were taken on the Ist inst. in the Kentucky Leg- 
islature. A Kentucky dispatch says that “ the dead- 
lock is costing the State, already in bankrupt condi- 
tion, $1,000 a day.” 

The New York Voice says: “ Indiana’s Supreme 
Court has handed down another decision which con- 
tains plenty of discomfort for the liquor traffic. It 
holds that any city has a right by ordinance to exclude 
saloons from the residence portions of the city, even 
though the keepers may already possess licenses. This 
decision also holds that a license to sell liquor is sim- 
ply a temporary permit, which may be revoked at any 
time the public good would be served by such action. 
Such a claim is entirely in harmony with the position 
taken by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of California vs. Christensen, when, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, Justice Field said, ‘There is no 
inherent right in a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors 
by retail. It is not a privilege of a citizen of a State, 
or of a citizen of the United States.’ Manifestly, then, 
a license is simply the permission for a citizen to do 
a thing he has no inherent right to do, and such a 
doubtful and dangerous permit ought to be subject to 
constant recall, if granting it in the first place was not 
an act of folly and wickedness.” 

A medical journal has made some careful investiga- 
tions among the colleges of New England, which en- 
abled it to state that students who do not use tobacco 
gain weight, height and girth of chest from ten to 
twenty-four per cent. faster than those who chew or 
smoke. 

The Governor of Wisconsin has vetoed the McGill- 
vray Anti-Trust bill. The bill not only prohibited the 
formation of trusts in Wisconsin, but authorized, and 
made it the business of, the Attorney General to pro- 
ceed against foreign combinaiions doing business in 
any way in the State. 

The flood situation in the Mississippi Delta, above 
Greenville had improved on the Ist instant, but below 
that point a continued rise of the waters was reported. 
In the Delta five counties are, for the most part, under 
water, and the river is fifty miles wide at Rosedale, 
Mississippi. It is estimated that three hundred towns 
and cities are now under water. 

A Memphis dispatch of the 4th instant says that the 
four breaks in the Mississippi levees in the Delta are 
“each letting in a stream as large as the Ohio River 
at Cincinnati, or the Hudson at Albany.” Wind and 
rain yesterday intensified the danger to the towns pro- 
tected by the levees. 

A tornado which struck Chandler, Oklahoma, on 
the 31st ult., desiroyed nearly every building in the 
town. Fourteen persons were killed and a number of 
others injured. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 482, which 
is 38 less than the previous week, and 3 more than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the foregoing, 238 
were males and 194 females: 78 died of pneumonia ; 
39 of consumption; 36 of heart disease; 24 of diph- 
theria; 14 of old age; 14 of apoplexy ; 14 of marasmus ; 
12 of convulsions ; 12 of whcoping cough ; 11 of cancer ; 
11 of inanition ; 10 of bronchitis, and 10 of Bright's 
disease. 

Markets, &c.—U.S8. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s,reg., 111 a 1113; 
coupon, 112 a 112}; new 4’s, 1233 a 1243; 5’s, 114 
a 1143; currency 6’s, 103 a 106. 

CorTron was quiet but firm at an advance of ;;c. per 
pound. Middling uplands officially quoted at 7 2c. 

Frerp.—Spot bran ranged from $14.00 to $14.50 per 
ton for winter in bulk, and $13.50 a $14.00 for spring 
in sacks, 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.75 a $4.00; 
do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.30; do., 
do., patent, $4.35 a $4.50; spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.75.; 
do., straight, $3.80 a $4.00 ; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.80 
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a $3.00; do., clear, $3.90 a $4.10; do., straight, $4.15 
a $4.30; do., patent, $4.40 a $4.60. Rye Frour.— 
$2.25 a $2.40 per bbl. as to quality. 

GRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 80} a 81c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 28} a 28$c. 
No. 3 white oats, 235 a 24c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 54 a 5}c.; good, 47 a 5c; 
medium, 42 a 43c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 44 a 43c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3 a 3§c.; clipped sheep, 3 a 
4}c.; clipped lambs, 4} a 5}c.; wool lambs, 5 a 63c 

Hoas.—Best Western, 6 a 6}c.; other Western, 5} a 
6c.; State, 53c. 

ForEeIiGn.— Through the energy of a young New 
Yorker, who spent most of the winter abroad working 
up the idea, the London and Northwestern Railway, 
of England, has finally consented to adopt the Ameri- 
can system of checking baggage. Other roads have 
also followed the suggestion. Hereafier all baggage 
passing through Philadelphia from any point in the 
United States may be checked through to almost any 
point in Europe. The traveller who was formerly an- 
noyed by being compelled to pick his trunks out of a 
pile of baggage and then fee a porter to rescue them 
for him, may now forget that he has trunks and find 
them at his hotel. 

In his new book on the “ Ruined Cities of Ceylon,” 
H. W. Cave says that the Ceylon of the three centuries 
before the Christian era, and several centuries after 
it, was a land of great wealth, of splendid cities, of 
which, explored within the last few years are among 
the wonders of the world. In a single province of 
Ceylon there are the remains, in various degrees of 
preservation, of 5,000 tanks and reservoirs, which in 
the times of the old Buddhist kings made the land a 
fruitful garden. 

The Ambassadors in Constantinople have drawn up 
a broad scheme of autonomy for Crete, giving the As- 
sembly power to choose a Governor, who must after- 
ward be approved by the Sultan. 

The Powers have ordered a pacific blockade of 
Athens. The Powers have made representations at 
Athens and Constantinople, whereby, it is hoped, the 
maintainance of peace will be obtained. In case of a 
conflict on the frontier, the aggressor will be held re- 
sponsible for all the consequences of a disturbance of 
the general peace, and, whatever the consequences of 
the struggle, the Powers will not consent to the ag- 
gressor deriving the smallest advantage therefrom. 

On the Ist instant the blockade of Greece had been 
decided upon with the consent of all the Powers, and 
will be enforced at an early date. This decision was 
hastened by the action of Colonel Vassos, commander 
of the Greek forces in Crete, in aiding the insurgents 
to hostilities against the Powers. 

The British steamer Maroa, which arrived at Ham- 
barg, Third Month 3ist, had on board four survivors 
of the lost steamship Ville de St. Nazvire, the captain, 
chief engineer and two seamen. Their boat. containing 
nine persons, drifted for six days. The other five oc- 
cupants of the boat died from the effects of drinking 
sea water. 

The entire Chilean Cabinet has resigned. 

Both Houses of the Venezuelan Congress at Caracas, 
on the 5th inst., unanimously ratified the treaty with 
Great Britain for the arbitration of the Guiana bound 
ary dispute. 


A New JERSEY CORRESPONDENT discredits a state- 
ment in the “Summary” of Third Month 20th, last, 
respecting the poultry farm of Isaac C. Wilbur, of 
Littke Compton, R. I. Our friend incorrectly assumes 
that the 150,000 dozen eggs per year shipped were laid 
by the 4,000 hens of the poultry farm, which would 
be “420 eggs for each fowl per year.” Isaac C. Wil- 
bur writes, “ The article is quite correct, and 
in no way taxes the credulity of the reader. We have 
about 4,000 hens kept in one hundred houses, and we 
handle of our ownand our neighbors’ production, about 
150,000 dozen of eggs yearly.” 


NOTICES. 

Repucep RATEs TO PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
InG.—The usual arrangements have been made with 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Company, by which Friends 
attending ourapproaching Yearly Meeting can obtain 
excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return, from 
any station on the following railroads, at the rate of 
two cents per mile travelled, going and returning; ex- 
cept that no such tickets will be issued at a less rate 
than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad (main line), 
as far west as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road Division, Northern Central Railway, United 
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Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Rail- 
road, and Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, on any day from Fourth Month 
13th to 23rd, inclusive, and make the return coupon 
good until Fourth Month 27th, inclusive, 1897. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company, and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroads have kindly offered 
Friends the same rates and for the same dates as above 
specified. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Joseph Hall, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the Agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rate of two cents per mile tray- 
elled. If a Friend in each neighborhood would as- 
certain the number of card orders likely to be needed, 
and obtain them, and distribute among Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a 
two-cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

Note.—Tickets issued on this order will not be good 
to stop off at way stations, going or returning. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooi.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Winuiam F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to basiness should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SmMEepLey, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


A younG woman Friend, college education, several 
years experience in teaching and general care of chil- 
dren, would like such a position out of town or going 
away with a family for summer. Address “8,” 
Office of Tue Frrenp. 


FRIENDS attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with meals, both before and after the sittings 
of the meeting, as heretofore, at moderate charge (15 
cents), in the second story of the central part of the 
Arch Street Meeting House. Meals will also be fur- 
nished for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings 
and the Select Meeting the previous week. 





WeEstrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, on the twentieth of Third Month, 1897, at his 
home, Tacoma, Ohio, J. LinpLrEy STANTON, son of 
William and Jane D. Stanton, in the twentieth year 
of his age; a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, Second Month 22nd, 1897, Mary A. CHap- 
PELL, a Minister of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
and Piney Woods Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
sixty-eighth year of her age. Her bright example and 
consistent daily walk was a proof of her desire to 
follow her Master wherever He was pleased to lead, 
She visited Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1896 for 
the last time. Her illness of only five days was one 
of patient suffering, soothed by her relatives and 
friends’ attendance. On the third day of her illness 
she remarked to her only daughter, by her side, that 
“she had looked around to see if there was anything 
in her way, and all was clear.” On the same day she 
said, “If the Lord wills, I should like to be spared to 
my family a little longer, but if this is to be my last 
illness, thy will, O Lord, and not mine, be done,” she 
soon fell asleep, and, we believe, awoke with Jesus. 

, on Second Month 8th, 1897, at the residence 
of her father, John Benington, Media, Pa., RAcHEL 
B. Price, widow of Daniel B. Price, in the sixty-fifth 
year of her age, a Minister and member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks County, Penna. 
“ Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city” (Rev. xxii: 14). 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 












